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This year Kumakawa Tetsuya plans to perform in Japan and Italy. This 


shot of him was taken in Hong Kong in December 1998. (Photo credit: 


Okamura Hirotsugu, Media Press) 


Dancing in the Limelight on the World Stage 


Kumakawa Tetsuya 


Kumakawa Tetsuya’s rise to fame was 
swift and sure. Born in Japan in 1972, he 
began studying ballet when he was 10. He 
showed so much talent that, when he was 15, 
the next obvious step was to study ballet in 
Britain. At 17, he became the youngest danc- 
er on record to be promoted to soloist of the 
British Royal Ballet, one of the three largest 
ballet companies in the world. His dancing 
has received enthusiastic praise ever since. In 
1993, he became the first dancer from East 
Asia to be named Principal (lead dancer) of 
the Royal Ballet. 

“Tt wasn’t as if I set out to join the Royal 
Ballet. Someone with influence in Britain re- 
commended me, making it possible for me to 
enroll in the Royal Ballet School. And I 
couldn’t think about giving up, because people 
were counting on me. J wasn’t concerned that 
as a Japanese man I might not appear like the 
average male ballet dancer—after all, the audi- 
ence doesn’t care where a dancer is from.” 

He says with a broad smile, “I’ve always 
done what I wanted, I’ve never met with ad- 
versity as a ballet dancer, and I’ve never wanted 
to quit.” 


When Tetsuya does 30 turns effortlessly, 
without stopping once, the word that comes to 
mind is “genius’—one can almost imagine 
that he reached the top without having to per- 
severe day in, day out, like an ordinary mortal. 

But Tetsuya says this impression is false. 
“Actually, I still have to keep practicing the 
basics. The basics are everything. I guess one 
reason I was named lead dancer is because I 
want to be noticed. Compared to other danc- 
ers, I’m probably twice as eager to shine in the 
limelight, and this worked to my advantage. 
And, of course, my studies in Japan, where 
ballet has made impressive strides, worked to 
my advantage too.” 

Tetsuya’s career with the Royal Ballet lasted 
10 years, until he left the company in 1998. 
But he’s still very busy, working with a dance 
group he formed with friends, performing in 
Japan and abroad. 

“T set out on my own because I wanted to 
create something different. I’d like to perform 
for all ballet lovers, especially my fans, and 
I'd like to strive to get better and better as time 
goes by.” ® 
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The Garden at Murin’an Villa 
Ward, Kyoto) 
garden graces a villa built in 1896 by Yamagata Aritomo, a political leader who greatly influenced developments 
g the Meiji Period (1868-1912). The garden was designed in the shakkei style, using the hills of the 
Higashiyama district as a backdrop. The water for the garden’s waterfall comes from Lake Biwa via a man-made 
channel. Ogawa Jihe, a well-known designer, laid out the garden in the modern style. (Photo: Miyamoto Ryuji) 


Special Feature « 


Japanese Gardens 


Japan has many landscape gardens, probably as many as any other country in the world. 
Landscape gardening in Japan has had a 1,300-year history, so naturally Japanese gardens 
come in many different styles. This issue’s special feature looks at the Japanese love of 
gardening, and what it is about landscape gardens that people find especially appealing. 
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Restraint and 
Refinement 


Beauty in the 


Japanese Garden 


Written by Yokoyama Tadashi, professor at Tokyo University 


Jikoin Temple Garden 
(Yamato Koriyama. Nara Prefecture) 

This temple garden adjoins a residence built 
for Katagiri Sekishu, a mid-17th century 
samurai who became a master of the tea 
ceremony. The garden is famous for its 


effective use of “borro\ 
principles—the distant lan 
become part of the garden 
The pruned trees add wondertully to 
the effect. (Photo: Ohashi Haruzo 


scenery” 


The World’s Oldest 
Commentary on 
Landscape Gardening 


The world’s oldest commentary on 
garden planning—Sakuteiki (A Treatise 
on Garden Making)—was written in Ja- 
pan, probably during the second half of 
the 11th century. The author is said to be 
Tachibanano Toshitsuna, the grandson 
of a powerful nobleman called Fujiwara 


Michinaga. Tachibanano inherited his inter- 


est in horticulture from his father, who 
was a master of garden planning. Not 
only did he love garden planning, he also 
seems to have spent a lot of time working 
in gardens. The Sakuteiki is obviously 
based on a great deal of practical experi- 
ence in landscape gardening. Some sections 
cover aspects of design, while others ex- 
plain how to solve technical problems. 
There are, of course, earlier works deal- 
ing with horticultural issues, such as the 


book written by an ancient Roman ex- 
plaining how to enj I 


Ancient Roman letters desc 
garden in detail are alsc 
Sakuteiki is the oldest 
how to design a garden. even though 


landscape gardening was practiced even 
before Roman times—in the Middle 
East, China, and elsewhere. 

Sakuteiki was written mainly as a guide 
for Heian Period aristocrats in Kyoto, the 
capital city. A close reading shows that 


the Japanese people had, by that time, 
already mastered the principles of land- 
scape gardening that were introduced 
from the Korean Peninsula and China 
since the 7th century. It is also clear that 
Japan had already developed its own 


yle of gardening, laying out ponds and 
islets to represent the sea and islands, 


inds to represent mountains. Simi- 


lar features were seen in gardens in other 
parts of Asia, but the Japanese composi- 


ba 


tional approach was unique. 


The Garden at 
Motsu-ji Temple 


(Hiraizumi, lwate Prefecture) 

This landscape garden graced a 
temple that was built in 
northeastern Japan in the mid-12th 
century by a member of the 
powerful Fujiwara family. The 
remains of the garden still retain the 
idealized atmosphere described in 
Sakuteiki. The sandy beach at the 
edge of the pond was designed to 
resemble the seashore. The ruins 
of a conduit that brought water to 
the pond have been unearthed. 
(Photo: Ohashi Haruzo) 
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Sakuteiki 


(A Treatise on Garden Making) 

Sakuteiki is believed to have been written in the 
second half of the 11th century. The oldest existing 
copy consists of a set of two scrolls which probably 
date from the 13th century. The example shown 
here is a reproduction. 


The author of Sakuteiki tells us that 
islands in a pond should resemble strands 
of mist—each island should be asym- 
metric, with twisted contours. He gives 
much attention to the shoreline. The 
boundary between land and water should 
be made of small stones representing a 
sandy beach. The shore should keep a 
finished appearance even when water 
levels rise and fall slightly. 

He also repeatedly tells us to place 
things “where they are called for.” When 
we arrange rocks, we should first lay one 
important rock, then position the next one 
where it is “called for,” and so on. This 
creates an aesthetic tension among the 
rocks. This fundamental principal has 
been followed by Japanese garden de- 
signers ever since. 

Years later, the principle of artistic 
tension was followed in the layout of 
stepping-stones on paths (roji) to 
teahouses. In their search for tranquillity, 
Japanese gardeners tended to orient their 
rocks horizontally, unlike the practice in 
Chinese gardens. 


Newer Principles 
and Methods 


Of course, Japanese garden style has 
never remained static. New ideas were 
introduced as time went on. The ideal gar- 
den of the 11th century, as described by 
Sakuteiki, drew on scenes from Yamato-e 
paintings, which were fashionable at the 
time, and reproduced them in_ three- 
dimensional form. During the Kamakura 
Period in the 13th century, Japanese gar- 
deners eagerly adopted the latest Chinese 
trends. At that time, Chinese pictures 
favored the monochrome suiboku-ga ink- 
painting style, with its emphasis on 
controlled expression. In imitation of this 
painting style, especially distinctive rocks 
appeared in clumps. symbolizing moun- 
tains that rose above expanses of white 
sand, which in turn symbolized the ocean. 
This was the karesansui (dry landscape) 
style, which became an ideal during the 
Muromachi Period (14th and 15th cen- 
turies). The karesansui style was adopted 
mainly by Zen temples, since it expresses 
the austerity of Zen that was sought after 
at the time. 

At the same time, tea was introduced to 
Japan from China in the 13th century. By 
the 15th century, the tea ceremony had 
developed into a distinctive Japanese ri- 
tual. This tea ritual exerted considerable 
influence on garden design. I have noted 
how tea masters arranged stepping-stones 
in an artistic and practical way so that 
guests approaching the teahouse would 
not trample the moss. To illuminate the 
path for after-dark ceremonies, they used 
the same type of stone lantern seen beside 
shrine and temple lanes. These lanterns 
quickly became popular garden items, and 
are now considered an essential element 
in traditional Japanese gardens. 

Someone who studies the history of Ja- 
panese gardens may be puzzled by the 
fact that it is not known when. or why 
pruning became popular. The new growth 
of evergreens is often cut back to achieve 
an orderly, trim appearance. Radical prun- 
ing has been practiced in Europe since 
Roman times, with topiary artists creating 
unusual shapes with their shears. But 


The South Garden at 
Ryoan-ji Temple 


(Ukyo Ward, Kyoto) 

This garden is a famous example of 
the karesansui (dry landscape) 
style. The wide expanse of 

small white stones reminds us 

of the ocean. The 15 rocks 
represent islands. 

(Photo: Sakamoto Masafumi) 


Approach Leading to 
the Jo’an Tea Arbor 


(Inuyama, Aichi Prefecture) 

The path to the Jo’an Tea Arbor. 
The stepping stones guide visitors 
to a well and a ceremonial wash 
basin (which is made of stone and 
is used when washing one’s face, 
and hands). Oda Urakusai, a master 
of the tea ceremony in the early 17th 
century, built the arbor in Kyoto. 

It was later moved to the Uraku-en 
Garden, here in Inuyama. 

(Photo: Miyamoto Ryuji) 
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Garden of 
Shugakuin 
Detached Palace 


(Sakyo Ward, Kyoto) 

The view from Rin’untei, a teahouse 
in the upper garden of Shugakuin 
Detached Palace, north of Kyoto 
The palace was built as a villa for 
Emperor Gomizu-no-o wh 
abdicated in the first half of the 17th 
century. A dam was laid across a 
stream part way up the mountain 
slope, to form a pond. The garden 
setting blends in very well with the 
distant mountains to the north. 
(Photo: Okada Katsutoshi) 


early Chinese and Korean gardens, which 
were models for the Japanese, did not 
favor pruning. We can assume that prun- 
ing developed in Japan around 
century. It never took 


practice of creating fanciful shapes, but 
was used to achieve a geometric balance 
For 


composed 


scenes using shakke 


(“borrowed scenery”) principles—distant 


vistas are considered when designing the 
garden, and used as part of the overall 
effect. Like pruning. shakkei techniques 
spread quickly in Japan, and are often 
used to this day. 

We have seen how Japanese gardens 
have changed over time. But old practices 


were not abandoned with the introduction 
of new ones. New styles are eagerly em- 
braced and added to older ones that 
continue to exist, a process often seen when 
Japanese culture changes. 

Even when some 1|4th century gardeners 
began using rocks and white sand to create 
“dry landscapes,” the older Sakuteiki tech- 
niques, using vegetation, water and rocks, 
ained the norm. Added to this norm 
was a new style of rock arrangement in- 


by the imagery of ink paintings. 
Sakureiki tells us to arrange rocks so that 
they-look like “a pack of dogs snoozing” 
of frightened boars running 
irections.”” Post-Sakuteiki 
that rocks sym- 


Kasui-en Garden at the 
Miyako Hotel 


(Higashiyama Ward, Kyoto) 

Ancient karesansui (dry landscape) techniques 
were given a modern touch for this intimate 
garden. Two moss-covered “islands,” one 

the other shaped like a 

white sand. Murano T 

the garden in 1960 

(Photo: Matsum 


bolize mountain crags. Thi 
idea that was added to older one 
ed that the 
best Japanese gardens have not simply 
added new elements, but have carefully 
selected only elements that fit the true 
nature of the setting. In this sense, the 
process is not one of addition, but of sub- 
traction, of restraining the imagination 
and refining the composition. 
Almost all of the garden styles that 
have developed since Tachibana’s writing 


of Sakuteiki in the 11th century can still 


be seen in or near Kyoto, and these 
gardens have not changed greatly over the 
centuries. In this way, too, Japan finds 
itself in a unique position in the world. ® 
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Creating Gardens 


When planning a garden, you have to consider many factors, such as the type of soil, the 
location of the rocks, how much to prune the plants, and the garden’s relationship with the 
house. How do people involved in this industry plan gardens? And what are their jobs exactly? 
Here are what seven experts in different areas are doing. 


Rocks for a Natural Effect 


Douke Takeshi, President of Douke Landscape Gardens Co. 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine 
Photos by Akagi Koichi 


try to reprod nature. It’s my} 
rk and a hobby too—the job’s not 
nished until I'm really happy with 


the results.” Douke Takeshi began 


23 years ago, 
aid out many Japanese 


ion in a Japanese garden. Japan 
imports large quantities of stone, but 
Douke prefers to go searching for 
rocks with a natural appearance in the 
mountains of Gifu and Yamagata. 
“We aren't always successful, be- 
cause mountain rocks do not always 
seem just right for a certain garden. 
The trick is to take advantage of the 
natural assets of each rock we choose. 
We arrange them so that their shape, 
color and angles work together and 


. rocks are the major 


achieve a balanced effect. Rather than 
draw up a precise plan, we allow 
ourselves to be inspired by the natural 
appearance of the rocks and design 
the garden while we are working.” 
Rocks in Japanese gardens can be 
divided into two types: kazari-ishi 
which are appreciated for their beau- 
ty, and sute-ishi which have little 
aesthetic appeal in themselves but 
help complete the desired overall 
effect. Douke says both types of rock 
must be used to give the garden an 
exquisite, balanced look and to “re- 
create” nature. “I’ve discovered that 
rocks with a contorted, unstable ap- 
pearance often have more appeal than 
rocks with a low center of gravity.” 


— 


Living Space Blends into the Garden 
Naito Tsunekata, Planning Department Manager, A.L.P. Co., Ltd. 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine 
Photos by Takano Akira 

Naito Tsunekata is an architect, a 
landscape gardener and a university 
professor. He says that anyone laying 
out a Japanese garden should first con- 
sider the natural surroundings. “The 
landscape. like distant mountains or 
forests, will become the backdrop for 
your garden. They form the shakkei 
(borrowed scenery), which defines the 
garden atmosphere. You sit in your 
house and look at the garden and the 
scenery beyond. The garden is the link 


between your house and its broader, 
natural setting.” 

But in today’s Japan, houses are 
often built so closely together that it 
is almost impossible to “borrow” a 
distant vista. But Naito says that 
shakkei principles can. still work in 
crowded conditions. 

For example, his house and garden 
were laid out in a way that takes ad- 
vantage of the existing pine trees on 
his lot. From the big windows in his 
house, he has a good view of the 
garden and the trees beyond. The gar- 
den blends in with the older, natural 
setting. “The pine trees. formed the 
basis for the garden, and the house 
was designed with both the trees and 
the garden in mind. Even if a lot is 
small and houses press in on all sides, 
there’s probably a way to link your 
home with its surroundings.” 

Whatever the season, some plants 
around the pine trees are sure to be in 
bloom. The aesthetic mood found in 
J 


sion in modem living. Naito makes 


apanese tradition still finds expres- 


sure this happens when he designs 
houses and gardens. 
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A Garden Is Only as 
Good as Its Soil 


Kaneko Sei’ichi, Managing 
Director of Kawasaki 
Ryokudo Co., Ltd. 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine 
Photos by Akagi Koichi 


All 


Good gardening starts with a 


of the soil. The most po- 


is a humus called black earth. Ka- 
neko Seiichi has been buying and 
selling this type of earth for almost 
The fine particles in the 
black earth let plant roots breathe 


30. years. 


well. The soil has plenty of nutrients, 
and it’s nice to look at, too.” 

The black humus lies in a thin lay- 
er over a bed of reddish volcanic ash 
in the Tokyo region. It used to cover 
the entire plain, but urbanization is 
making it increasingly difficult to 
obtain. “A few farmers are still able 
to sell me some of their soil, but if 
development keeps up, there will be 
none left to buy.” 

The black earth has excellent aera- 
tion properties and a natural beauty 
of its own—today’s soils still cannot 
match these qualities, even with the 
latest technology. “Soil is a valuable 
resource. If you want a beautiful 


garden, you must first learn more 
about the soil under your feet.” 


TMT 
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Pruning for Natural Beauty 


Sakurai Kiyoshi, Garden Tree 
Specialist 

Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 

Photos by Fujisato Ichiro 

Each year in large Japanese cities, 
one sees fewer houses with gardens, 
which means that professionals who 
tend garden trees have less work. One 
exception is Sakurai Kiyoshi—he has 
a list of customers dating from his grand- 
father’s time, and often gets calls from 
new customers. “Every December we 
have too much work to handle, because 
a lot of our clients want their gardens to 
look good for the new year.” 

More than half of Sakurai’s time on 
the job is spent pruning trees. Japan- 
ese garden trees and bushes are rarely 
arranged in a fanciful geometric way 
as seen elsewhere, and even when 
branches are pruned, the goal is to 
maintain a natural look. 

His second most time-consuming job 
is making and repairing hedges and 
fences, using bushes, bamboo and hemp 
palm ropes. “I love my work. The only 
problem is the weather—when it rains, 
we have to take the day off.” 

His current job is planning a temple 
garden. “It’s been quite a few years 
since I’ve had this kind of work. The 
monks said I can design their garden 
any way I want, but that’s the hardest 
thing of all to do!” It was obvious from 
his face, though, that he thinks it is the 
most enjoyable thing to do as well. 


Working with Plants Makes 


People More Sensitive 


Sugii Akemi, Horticultural Researcher 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 
Photos by Fujisato Ichiro 

Inside the Ark Hills complex in 
Tokyo’s Roppongi district are shops, 
offices, a television station, a hotel and 
even a concert hall. Ever since the 
complex opened 10 years ago, an in- 
terior space with grass and trees has 
welcomed people who work and visit 
here. But. for some reason, almost 
nobody ever lingered to enjoy this oasis 
in the big city. Sugii Akemi does re- 


search in garden design, so the owners 


of the co 


“I suggested that they organize a 
horticultural club and enlist the help 
of people working in the complex and 
local residents. This, I thought, would 
be a good way for city dwellers to 
work in flowerbeds and experience 
the passing of the seasons under the 
trees. We succeeded, and people now 
come to relax, read and eat their 
lunch in these natural surroundings.” 

Sugii’s work involves other acti- 
vities, like using plants to decorate 
conference halls, teaching gardening 


on TV, and giving advice on what 
kinds of flowers make good presents. 
She also wants to teach gardening 
skills to youngsters. “When you work 
with plants, your true feelings come 
out. I know kids would benefit 
from that.” 
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Small Flowering Plants Can 


Brighten Any Space 


Koganei Junnosuke, Garden Designer 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 
Photos by Fujisato Ichiro 

A British style gardening boom has 
swept Japan over the last few years. 
and even urban dwellers who have 
no land are decorating their balconies 
with plants. One popular hobby is 
growing different types of flowering 
plants in the same container. This 
sounds easy, but disaster awaits ama- 
teur balcony gardeners who do not 
realize that some plants cannot grow 
with others. 

Potted plant specialists give tips on 


how to keep plants thriving and on 


how to achieve a beautiful effect. Ko- 
ganei Junnosuke manages a store that 
sells seedlings, containers and gar- 
dening tools. He hands out plenty of 
advice as well. “Gardening is great 
because you can use plants to express 
the way you want to live. Don’t 
worry if you sometimes make mis- 
takes—the important thing is to try, 
learning more and more as you go 
along. Unfortunately, too many Ja- 
panese people want instant results. 
They have to learn that each step in 
the growing process is important.” 

Koganei says that one day, he 
would like to help design gardens for 
people who have a definite idea of 
what they want to express. 


Nature in a Pot 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 
Photos by Fujisato Ichiro 


Bonsai dwarfed trees and potted 
plants are both grown in containers, 
but they should be viewed in dif- 
ferent ways. The appeal of a potted 
plant lies in the plant itself, while a 
bonsai is a microcosm of nature, to 
be appreciated for qualities that tran- 
scend nature. 


Bonsai developed into a unique horti- 
cultural art in Japan, an art that is now 
practiced in many countries. One fa- 
mous bonsai specialist is Tabata Tadao. 
With about 600 bonsai trees to look 
after and sell, he finds every day full. 


“Growing bonsai is a wonderful 
hobby, because you make your own 
scenery only with young trees, earth 
and pots, plus your own imagination. 
You can grow bonsai to fit the mood 
of your home and garden. And each 
one starts with a seedling that costs 
almost nothing at all!” 

Tabata’s bonsai shop, Satsukien, wel- 
comes all kinds of customers, from 
bonsai amateurs to people who would 
pay almost any price for an old, aes- 
thetically perfect tree. “Such a tree is 
like a well preserved antique. When 
you buy it, you own a part of the past. 
My favorite bonsai is about 250 years 
old. I wrote ¥5,500,000 on its price 
tag, but I like it so much that, frankly, 
I hope nobody buys it.” ® 


| 
Tabata Tadao, Bonsai Artist 
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Small Oases 
in the Big City 


In a densely populated country like Japan, 
there’s not much space for gardens, especially 
in large cities. But urban dwellers have always 
found ways to brighten their lives with plants. 
This article looks at some of those ways. 


Written by Sanada Kuniko 
Photos by Takano Akira and Okada Katsutoshi 


Green Alleyways 
Yanaka, Tokyo 


The central part of Tokyo still has some districts with 
buildings dating back to the 1930s. The small houses and 
stores escaped destruction during World War II, and 
avoided being razed later, when tall buildings were being 
erected in many parts of the city. Yanaka is one district 
where small wooden houses stand side by side, with no 
space for gardens. But people still find places for their 
potted plants—outside the front door, against exterior walls 


next to small lanes, and on minuscule balconies where : Eis ats 
Plants in alleyways serve two purposes 
surroundings and help reduce the temper 

months. Anyone entering an alleyway from one of the 
nearby will appreciate the cool air here 


clothes are dried. Alleyways have become a public area 
where the locals tend their plants and chat. 


Rooftop Garden 
Sapporo Grand Hotel, Hokkaido 


This marvelous Japanese garden, complete 
with pond and small “mountains,” is actually 
on the roof of a four-story hotel. Each June, 
the garden puts on a show of flowering aza- 
leas. Carp swim by, brightening the pond. The 
garden, about 660 square meters in area, is 
practically surrounded by tall buildings hous- 
ing hotel rooms and restaurants. From the 
busy streets outside you would never know 
that an oasis lies above. You can enjoy a good 
view of the garden from the passageway 
joining the hotel’s main building to its annex, 
and from the Japanese restaurant. Rooftop 
gardens are now fairly common in Japan, but 
this one is special—completed in 1966, it is 
the oldest one in the country. 

: E a ee ay 
The Japanese garden viewed from the hotel restaurant. Part of the garden, shown in the left 
rear of the photo, was designed in the karesansui (dry landscape) style. 
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Part of the balcony garden seen from the living room. The balcony measures about 14 square meters in area. Plants take up two-thirds of it 


Balcony Gardeners 


Mr. and Mrs. Takanashi’s Residence, Setagaya Ward, Tokyo 


Many city dwellers have condominiums. They live in a 
small part of a multi-storied building with no backyard, but 
they can still practice their gardening skills on their bal- 
conies. This trend is growing. Two balcony gardeners, 
members of the Takanashi family, own a third-floor condo in 
Setagaya Ward, Tokyo. Their balcony faces south, which is 
good for the colorful plants like pansies, ivy and cyclamens. 


The balcony is small, but there is watering and weeding to do 
almost every day, and some transplanting every season. The 
result is well worth the effort. Balcony gardening became a 
fad in the early 1990s, and now interests many people who, at 
an earlier time, would probably have cultivated bonsai or 
potted plants. Bookstores stock many magazines and books 
on the subject. 


TAS 
Two 


features in this intimate garden are the clump of bamboo and the small stone lantern. 
A doorway, rooms and the garden in the backyard can all be seen from this garden. 


Small gardens 


Yoshida Residence, Kyoto 


Tsubo-niwa are very small gardens situated 
almost within the confines of a house. When 
the Yoshida residence in Kyoto was built in 
1909, the architect followed a unique Kyoto 
style that was first seen in the 17th century. 
The house frontage is limited, but the house 
extends quite far back, giving it the shape of a 
long, narrow rectangle. In the Yoshida home, a 
tsubo-niwa was incorporated in the house plan, 
separating the front of the house from private 
quarters in the back. The garden gives a 
feeling of the outdoors, letting in sunlight and 
fresh air. The small plants, decorative rocks 
and stone lantern combine to make a micro- 
cosm of nature. This approach to nature is also 
shared by practitioners of the tea ceremony. ® 
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Everyday People in Japan 


“I still have a lot 
I want to do.” 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 
Photos by Ito Chiharu 


After Japanese people retire, they 
often find they have too much time on 
their hands. But Takeuchi Shigeru (65) 
is certainly an exception. Throughout 
his working life he was busier than 
most people—his first job was running 
a meat store, and he managed a number 
of eating and drinking establishments 
for a while. Now that he has retired, 
he’s busy all the time pursuing his 
many interests. 

Takeuchi has tried his hand at dif- 
ferent things, and keeps learning and 
practicing until he masters them. He 
has a long list of accomplishments, 
some stretching back to his student 
days, including his mastery of judo 
and wrestling. He has also studied 
karate, western and Japanese archery, 
clay pigeon shooting, and the design, 
polishing and appraising of jewels. 
He is also an appraiser of art works 
and antiques, a ballroom dancer, and 
a practitioner of batto-jutsu (the art 
of drawing a sword as quickly and 
accurately as possible). These days, 
he’s learning how to correct kinks in 
the body using therapeutic massage 
and other alternative treatments. 

Once he begins learning some- 
thing, he never quits. “Once I decide 
to begin a new hobby, there’s no 
holding me back, and I want to keep 
it up until I’ve accomplished some- 
thing. That’s just the way I am. Take 
jewels, for instance—as soon as I 
saw how beautiful they were, I 
wanted to make something with pre- 
cious stones myself. and to wear 
something that I had made. After I 
started learning how to appraise 
valuable things, I felt I had to be- 
come qualified in the field. I don't 
like to do things half way. 


“Now [I’m studying to become a 
professional chiropractic therapist. 
That kind of therapist can start up his 
or her own practice anywhere in Ja- 
pan, even abroad. I study during the 
day with people who are young 
enough to be my children, then work 
at a massage clinic in the evenings as 
an apprentice therapist. I’m busy day 
and night, but there are many other 
things I still want to do!” Behind 
Takeuchi’s smiling eyes, you can see 
his abundant energy. 

His attaché case @) accompanies 
him throughout the day. It’s a heavy 
type of case, crammed with all kinds 
of things. Every morning he prepares 
his own meal for his lunch box @. “I 


take a big lunch so that I can share 
some with my fellow students.” 

During lectures he needs his glasses 
@), pencil case @, textbook ©), and 
eye drops ©. During therapy sessions 
at the massage clinic he has to have 
medical tape @, bandages @. adhe- 
sive plasters @, a hand towel @. 
cream to soothe aching muscles 
and his name tag @. 

“I always carry my bank book @®. 
because I wouldn’t want to be without 
money if an earthquake struck.” 

His attaché case contains even 
more things. There is a calligraphy 
pen for practicing penmanship 
during quiet moments of the day. 
The vitamins @) are for when he’s 


tired, and the lozenges are to 
soothe his throat. When we asked 
him about the cell phone @, he 
laughed: “I take it with me, but I 
usually keep it turned off—it’s a 
bother answering it!” 

The natural cosmetic oil @ is a 
sample. He and his son run a small 
shop out of his home, selling this 
type of oil. “It’s good for the skin, 
and contains a cypress essence that 
relieves tiredness. I often give some 
to my fellow students and massage 
patients when they’ re tired.” 

From the contents of his attaché 
case, it’s obvious that Takeuchi is look- 
ing forward to a busy day tomorrow. ® 


Takeuchi Shigeru has achieved the 8th grade 
in batto-jutsu. He teaches this martial art to 
30 students. 
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He Uses a Computer 


to Draw Faces 


—y ARG Philip Wolf 
=5L7 Written by Takahashi Hidemine 


Photos by Akagi Koichi 


Philip Wolf is an artist, but probably 
different from any you’ve seen before 
—he does portraits with a computer. 
With each stroke of his pen on a special 
board, a face takes shape on the screen. 
He draws the face, and his customers 
choose the body and background from 
a database of 50 different scenes. which 
include a sumo wrestler and the climax 
of the movie, Titanic. The customer 
poses for about 10 minutes. 

The result is very appealing—it’s not 
exactly a portrait, but more like a com- 
puter-generated magical picture. 

Phil says, “I use a lot of curved 
lines when I draw faces. I believe the 
circle is at the heart of Japanese cul- 
ture. Take Daruma dolls, for instance. 
They are so round that every time 
they fall over, they pop right back up. 
They never give up, which is a 
Japanese ideal.” 

Phil, 36, was born in California. He 
studied computer graphics and drawing 
in college. After graduation, he worked 
at Universal Studios’ theme park in 
Los Angeles, doing portraits. Since 
coming to Japan in 1993, he has drawn 
people’s faces at places like Tokyo 
Disneyland and Yokohama Hakkeijima 
Sea Paradise. 

“I became 
through sumie painting and manga car- 


interested in Japan 
toons. They both use simple lines to 
express deep emotions. Even a single 
line is expressive, in the minimalist 
spirit of Zen.” 


Soon after he arrived in Japan, Phil 
met the girl who would become his 
wife—she asked him to draw her 
picture, and things went from there. 
They live in Yokohama. “My wife is 
the perfect mother for our son and a 
very efficient manager for me. She 
taught me phrases I should use when 
joking with customers in Japanese. 
She’s a strict teacher and certainly lets 
me know when I get the words wrong!” 

“When you draw a_ portrait, it’s 
important to get the subject to be expres- 
sive. Americans open up quickly when 
they sit for a portrait, but I have to try 
harder with Japanese people. Just think 
of the trains here, how everybody’s so 
quiet! But deep down, people are the 
same everywhere. Americans are open 
with people they’ve never seen before 
because they’re glad to meet someone 
after spending so much time alone in 
their cars. People in Japan laugh at my 
bad jokes and don’t mind my poor 
Japanese, so we get along very well.” 

These days, Phil draws portraits on 
weekends and holidays at Tokyo Joy- 
polis, a futuristic amusement park. On 
weekdays, he tries his hand at making 
3-D cartoons at home. Someday, he 


e picture 


says. he would lik 


tone and - kid 
stones and AICS. 


always been fascinated by people. 
I never want to give up drawing, be- 
cause it gives me a chance to look at 
people and try to express what is in 
their character.” 


This customer is happy with the finished picture. 


There is a small notice under Phil’s 
computer screen that says, “Satisfaction 
or your money back.” But customers 
are hardly ever dissatisfied—Phil says 
many people tell him they like what 
they see in the portrait better than what 
they see in the mirror. ® 


There is no hesitation in Phil’s hand as he draws. 
He jokes with his customers to make them feel at 
ease: “Hey, you could earn millions as a modell” 
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e Can See Properly Only 
after a Wish Comes True 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 
Photos by Takano Akira 


Japan has a lot of gods. It’s also a country where you 
can buy many different charms for good luck. One of 
the most popular charms, the daruma doll, represents a 
Buddhist priest called Bodhidharma (Japanese name, 
Bodai Daruma), who was born in India in the 5th cen- 
tury. He introduced Zen meditation to China. People 
who meditate fold their legs under them and hold their 
arms close to the body—this explains why the doll has 
no arms or legs. The red comes from the color of the 
priest’s robe, although some dolls these days are 
painted a different color, like yellow or gold. Size and 
details vary greatly. 

Many charms are worn or put on a shelf, but the 
daruma has a more interesting life. Daruma are usually 
sold with only the whites of the eyes painted in. Ja- 


ki in Gunma Prefecture holds a daruma fair every year at a temple called Daruma-dera. The dolls 
come in all sizes. (Photo: Photography Section, Heibonsha) 


It used to be common for politicians to | 
celebrate after winning an election by 

painting in the second eye of a large 
daruma doll. (Photo: Yomiuri Shimbun) 
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panese people paint in one eye when they make a wish 
—for instance, to pass an exam, to win an election, to 
do well in business or to avoid accidents. The other eye 
gets painted in when the wish comes true. 

The daruma doll developed its present form about 
200 years ago. One of its best loved features is the 
shape, which makes it bounce back to an upright posi- 
tion after it is pushed over. The daruma reminds us that 
even if we meet with some misfortune that weighs us 
down, we can find a way to bounce back up. 

Takasaki in Gunma Prefecture makes about 80% of 
the nation’s daruma dolls. Every January 6, the city 
celebrates the new year with a large daruma fair where 
the dolls are the sole attraction. ® 
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the first lucky day of the new 
oll along this road to the temple. 


Stalls for Lucky Days at 
Temples and Shrines 


Temples and shrines are usually very quiet places, but on “lucky” days they draw 
huge crowds. With so many people, it is little wonder that roadside stalls spring up to 
sell all kinds of things including, of course, food and drinks. Ancient religious 
observances have developed traditions that are still observed today. 


Written by Sanada Kuniko Photos by Takano Akira 
S i d L D According to a traditional belief, if you pray at a Bud- 
ta S an ucky ayS— dhist temple or Shinto shrine on a lucky day, your luck 
will be many times greater, and your prayer will more 
Past and Present likely be answered. Observance of lucky days, or ennichi, 
* s Z began around the 12th century, when Buddhist thought 
3 Baa blended in with the common beliefs of the time. 

Which days are lucky? It depends on the temple or 
shrine you visit. When ennichi religious services are held, 
small portable shops line both sides of the road, ready to 
catch the eye of pilgrims. 

As ennichi rituals became common in cities during the 
17th century, so too did stalls offering food, drink and 
everyday items to the pilgrims. For the common folk in 
the Edo Period (17th—19th centuries), ennichi were times 
to observe religious practices and have fun. 

The stalls and wares have changed over the centuries. 
Today. adults are attracted to the ennichi atmosphere that 
reminds them of the “good old days,” while kids cluster 
around booths looking at things they can’t get in a 
department store or modern shopping mall. The happiness 
and excitement of the common folk of long ago still lives 
on today. 


MA Lucky Day 
at Fukagawa Fudo Temple 


1: Daruma dolls 

2: Lunar calendars and lucky 
chopsticks 

3: Good-luck charms 

4: Cakes shaped like a fish 

5:Cloth 

6: Computerized palr 


7: Charms to ward of 21: Peanuts 


9: Seven-sp 23: Osaka-yaki 


25: Clothing 


ng 20: Baked potatoes with butter 


8: Pickled plums 22: Chocolate-coated bananas 


24: Cakes shaped like a fish 


candies 
30: Underwear | 
31: Korean pickles 
32: Tako-yaki octopus snacks 6 
33: Cassette tapes 
34: Boiled, seasoned food 
35: Cotton candy 
36: Imagawa Cakes 


: Food stalls 


| . Stalls selling 
everyday items 


: Other 


Scarves 


Uncgerwear 
ki octopus snacks 
ped like a fish 


26: Cakes shaped like 
ancient coins 


37: Yaki-tori 


13: Dried food 


38: Brittle candy 


Eitai Avenue 
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Walking Past Roadside Stalls 


In Naritasan Tokyo Betsuin in the Monzen Naka-cho 
district of Tokyo there is a temple dedicated to Acala, 
Fudo, who is affectionately known here as Fukagawa 
Fudo (after the area name of Fukagawa). The 28th day of 
the month is thought to be a lucky day here. Roadside 
stalls, one beside the other, cater to the huge crowds along 
Nakamise Road (which leads to the temple). and Eitai 
Avenue, which intersects with the former. On really busy 


Brittle Candy 


Brittle candy puffs up, fascinating 
kids. The texture is crisp, the taste 
bitter-sweet, the fragrance most ap- 
pealing. The candy-man puts two 
kinds of sugar—granulated and un- 
refined—in a small copper pan. Then 
he heats it, stirring with a small 
wooden utensil. When it boils, he 
adds some baking soda and then the 
sugar puffs up like bread, finally 
hardening into the shape of a rough 
pumice. The people most impressed 
by this are the old folks who re- 
member days when this type of candy 
was quite common. They stand and 
stare, much as they did when they 
saw it for the first time. long ago. 


days there are more than 100 stalls, selling tako-yaki, 
cotton candy, toys and everyday items. In the summer you 
can try to catch goldfish with paper, eat sweetened ice and 
forget the heat. During New Year festivities, you can buy 
a charm—perhaps a lucky daruma doll. Each season 
brings a different mood. Let’s look at some of the things 


you can buy on a festive day. 


Customers like to try their hand at making 
brittle candy. The stall owner stands to one 
side, giving helpful advice to make sure that 
even novices succeed every time. 
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Tako-VYaki 


The woman pours batt 


small hemispheres in the iron griddle 
—the batter is flour and water, with 
seasonings added. She tosses in small 
pieces of octopus, pickled ginger, 
deep-fried batter and cabbage. When 
the mixture is partly done, she flips 
each piece over with a pick. It’s fun to 
watch someone make this snack, called 
tako-yaki. When the round morsels are 
cooked, they are removed from the 
heat—then topped with sauce, green 


nori seaweed, and ultra-thin slices of 


dried bonito fish. Ms. Komiya, the 
owner of this stall, says her tako-yaki 
is just right—crisp outside, fluffy 
inside, delicious throughout. On fes- 
tive days tako-yaki is one of the most 
popular items. 


Cotton Candy 


Cotton candy fascinates any child 
and is always available from a stall on 
festive days. When the candy-man 
puts granulated sugar in the revolving 


hopper, fluffy fibers blow out along 
the inside edge. He scoops these up 
with chopsticks, and puts the finished 


Masks 


Masks of popular characters from 
cartoons and computer games are 
lined up for sale. When kids try on a 
mask, they enter a heroic world 
where anything is possible. Boys like 
the Pikachu (the third and fourth slots 
from the right on the middle row) 
mask best. The girls would rather 
have Kitty (the first and second slots 
from the right on the third row from 
the bottom). Buyers are generally 
about seven or eight years old, al- 
though Kitty’s fans are often high 
school girls. 


ws Little girls are bound to be happy 
when they succeed in getting their 
parents to buy them cotton candy. 


product in a bag for sale. Kids like the 
candy and the character drawing on 
the bag. The cotton candy starts out 
bigger than a child’s head, but it will 
collapse slowly on itself unless it is 
eaten quickly. 


a hy < yy 
Stall Selling Cloth 


Colorful cloth fills this roadside 
stall. The owner sees a customer he 
has known for 30 years and calls out, 
“T have something just for you!” Mr. 
Sudo has been selling cloth here for 
about 50 years, following in the foot- 
steps of his father. He says sales have 
been down over the last few years, 
probably because of the recession, 
but his regular customers keep him 
busy. This demonstrates that the hu- 
man touch works wonders in friendly 
parts of the city. 


Lunar Calendars and Lucky Chopsticks 


Lunar calendars take up a good part 
of the front of the display. They in- 
clude a horoscope and advice for every 
day of the year. Your destiny depends 
on the year you were born. Next to the 
calendars are chopsticks made from 
the wood of an evergreen shrub, which 
is said to keep trouble away. Mr. 


— a eo 
Lunar calendars tell you 
whether a certain person is 
right for you or not 


Computerized Palm-Reading 


The fortune teller makes an image 

of your palm and inputs it into a 
computer. The computer does the 

rest, printing out your fortune, advice, 

and a character analysis. Still, Mr. 

Danzaki knows there’s nothing like 

the old-fashioned way, so he’s always 


ready to examine your palm with a 
magnifying glass and do better than 
the computer, telling fortunes in a 
detached kind of way. Lots of people 
line up in front of his booth, probably 
not for the computer printout but for 
his personal advice. At ¥300, the 
palm-reading session is a bargain. 


The left half of the shop features chopsticks for sale. 


Sugita was born in this district, and 
has had a stall here for about 70 years. 
“They say the economy’s in decline, 
but my sales certainly are not.” Perhaps 
these uncertain economic times have 
increased the desire to read the future 
and to be lucky. 


Fis Fey 9 


Seven-Spice Hot 
Red Pepper 


Seven-spice hot red pepper is made 
up of seven seasonings: hot red pep- 
per, poppy seeds, green nori seaweed 
(or beefsteak plant seeds), flax seeds, 
black sesame, Japanese pepper seeds, 
and dried orange peel. It is sprinkled 
on noodles and soups, and used when 
pickling vegetables. Ask the dealer, 
and he will add more red hot pepper 
powder for extra punch, less for 
medium-hot, and less again for sen- 
sitive palates. ® 
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Japan Travelogue 


ONOMICHI 


Seaside Town Is a Home away from Home 


Onomichi—with a population of about 
100,000—is located on the Seto Inland 
Sea in Hiroshima Prefecture. The Inland 
Sea stretches east-west about 450 km, 
separating Shikoku and Kyushu from the 
main island of Honshu in western Japan. 
The sea has been an important corridor 
for coastal shipping since early times. 
Because of Onomichi’s central location 
on the northern shore of the Inland Sea, it 
developed as a port in the 12th century, 
shipping rice to the capital, Kyoto. It 
prospered in medieval and later times, 
trading with other Japanese ports and 
even Ming China. 

Location and topography make this 
small city unique. Onomichi is laid out 
longitudinally, hemmed in between the 
sea and the mountains. Mukai Island lies 
close by, and Mount Senkoji dominates 
the city from behind. Houses are built 
very close together. some of them climb- 
ing the lower slopes. Lanes meander 
about, some so narrow that bicycles have 
a hard time passing each other. These ur- 
ban areas have avoided demolition and 


Written by Sakagami Yasuko 
Photos by Setoyama Fukashi 


reconstruction because heavy equipment 
cannot use the narrow lanes. For people 
living here, the lay of the land is an in- 
convenience, but tourists appreciate the 
echoes of the past. The warm climate and 
the setting, with the sea and mountains 
close at hand, are other attractions. 
Onomichi is also a city of temples. 
More than 20 of them, some small, some 
large, stand in a row halfway up the 
mountain slope. The Main Hall and 
Tahoto Pavilion of Jodo-ji Temple have 
been named National Treasures, and the 
Japanese government has designated many 
temple buildings and Buddhist statues as 
Important Cultural Properties. Strolling 
from one old temple to another has be- 
come a popular pastime for tourists. 


Houses stand close together 
on the hillside and the narrow 
plain by the sea. Onomichi 
reminds Japanese visitors of 
the way towns were in “the 
good old days.” 
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Roadside stalls display fresh fish from the Seto 
Inland Sea. 


The mood here is special, which ex- 
plains why Onomichi became the setting 
for a number of literary works. Shiga 
Naoya, a novelist prominent in the first 
half of the 20th century, moved to the city 
when he was 29. It was here that he wrote 
the novel, Tokito Kensaku. His former 
home, halfway up Mount Senkoji, now 
houses the Onomichi Literary Archives, a 
popular spot for serious readers. 

Another author, Hayashi Fumiko, spent 
her early years in Onomichi. In her 


semi-autobiographical novel, Journal of 


a Vagabond, she writes: “There’s the 
sea! It’s right there! I’m so glad to be 
here by the sea at Onomichi after five 
long years away.” 

Some important artists, including Nakagawa 
Kazumasa and Kobayashi Wasaku, have 
painted many works depicting Onomichi. 

The mountains form a backdrop to the 
city. The central peak, Mount Senkoji, is 
flanked by Mount Jodoji to the east and 
Mount Narutaki to the west. From any of 
these mountains you get a good view of 
Onomichi and Mukai Island and_ the 
channel between them, and, in the dis- 
tance, islands dotting the Seto Inland Sea. 

More than 700 islands and islets (at 
least 100 meters in circumference) are 
situated in the Inland Sea. Some of the 
neighboring islands, including Innoshima 
and Ikuchijima, now support the founda- 
tions of bridges that link Onomichi with 
Imabari on Shikoku. When the bridges 
and the Setouchi Shimanami Highway 
open for traffic in May 1999, another 
route across the long Inland Sea will be 
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@ Onomichi Station on JR's 
Sanyo Line 

@ Shin-Onomichi Station on 
the Sany6 Shinkansen Line 

© Senko-ji Temple 

@ Mount Senkoji 

© Onomichi Literary Archives 

© Komyo-ji Temple 

@ Jiko-ji Temple 

© Tennei-ji Temple 

@Q Saikoku-ji Temple 

@ Jodo-ji Temple 

@ Mount Jodoji 

@® The Port of Onomichi 

® Onomichi Channel 

® Mount Narutaki 


completed, permitting more people to 
enjoy the rural nature of this region known 
for its fish, lemons, tangerines and olives. 

Across the channel from Onomichi lies 
Mukai Island, which is joined to the 
mainland by a bridge at the eastern side 
of the city. But many people prefer to 
take their bicycles and motorcycles a- 
cross on the ferries which depart from 
five terminals on the mainland side. 

The city atmosphere and way of life 
remind visitors of their own “good old 
days.” The director Ohbayashi Nobuhiko 
chose this area as the location for a num- 
ber of his films, including Tenkosei (The 
New Student), Toki wo Kakeru Shojo 
(It’s Now), and Sabishinbo (Miss Lone- 
ly). Ohbayashi says Onomichi reminds 
people of the way life was when they 
were young—it brings out memories and 
emotions that have lain buried for years 
in the subconscious. 

In other parts of the country, economic 
boom times have resulted in tall build- 
ings and a uniform look that is good in 
some ways but disappointing in others. 
Onomichi has retained its old charm and 
a relaxed, friendly way of life. The 
Japanese tourist who comes here is likely 
to think, “My roots are here.” Perhaps 
this is because of the unassuming build- 
ings, a cityscape that could have been 
anywhere in the Japan of yesterday, and 
the light sea breeze. 

Stroll along a lane, and you will hear 
gentle greetings that somehow make you 
feel at home. Perhaps this is the real 
charm of Onomichi. ® 


@Tile Lane has walls and 
walkways decorated with 
thousands of colorful tiles. 
The lane was made famous 
in Ohbayashi Nobuhiko's 
film, Toki wo Kakeru Shojo 
(It's Now). 

@ Onomichi channel and 
Onomichi Bridge viewed 
from Jodo-ji Temple. 

@ Climb Mount Senkoji for a 
good view of Onomichi, with 
the Seto Inland Sea and 
some islands in the distance. 

@ Former residence of 
the novelist, Hayashi 
Fumiko. She spent her 
early years here. 

© Statue of Hayashi Fumiko at 
the entrance to the shopping 
district near the station. 

© Steep streets and stairs 
make motorized transport 
impossible, so many people 
move heavy objects the old- 
fashioned way. 

@ Shopping district 
in Onomichi. 

@® Onomichi Station on JR's 
Sanyé Line. A national 
highway runs past the 
station. The Onomichi 
Channel is on the other side. 

@ Senko-ji Temple is a 
landmark in Onomichi. 

Onomichi has many old 
temples, including this 
famous one, Jodo-ji. The 
quiet atmosphere draws 
plenty of tourists. 

@ The rows of old houses 
roofed with tiles add to the 
atmosphere of Onomichi. 

(@® The ropeway offers an easy 
way up Mount Senkoji. 

@ Ferries linking the city with 
Mukai Island on the other 
side of the channel carry 
loca! people every day. 

® Saikoku-ji Temple has a 
huge pair of straw sandals, 
making a popular sight for 
tourists. 
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Mackerel 
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Bon Appetit! 
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Japanese Culture 


in the Kitchen 


Written by Kishi Asako, culinary critic 
Photos by Kono Toshihiko 


Four fish that you'll often see in a Japanese kitchen 
are mackerel, sardines, horse mackerel and saury. They 


are popular for two reasons—they are cheap, since they 
are easy to catch close to shore, and they are delicious 
when prepared in a variety of ways. They can be boiled 
or grilled, or even soaked in a mixture of salt and vine- 
gar then eaten with rice as sushi. These fish all have 
shiny blue-gray backs. They are gaining popularity in a 
health-conscious world because they contain taurine 
(an amino acid) and certain fatty acids which are now 
known to reduce cholesterol levels. They also contain 
fewer calories than meat. 

Another way to prepare mackerel is namban-zuke. The 
fish is coated in wheat flour, deep-fried, then marinated 
in vinegar and soy sauce. Sliced vegetables, including 
hot red pepper, are added to the vinegar and soy sauce to 
obtain a sweeter taste and a special fragrance. 

Why do we call this type of cooking namban-zuke? 
Zuke means “to pickle” or “marinate.” Namban is an 
old Chinese word that once referred to people living 
south of China. In the 16th and 17th centuries, after the 
word entered the Japanese language, it was used to refer 
to people in Southeast Asia, and later even included the 
Portuguese and Spaniards who came to Japan from the 
south. New and exotic things introduced to Japan from 
Southeast Asia or other parts of the world were also 
described as namban. One example is namban-garashi 
(hot red peppers), which came to Japan around this time 
and which are used in this recipe. Perhaps this is the 
origin of the word. namban-zuke. According to another 


theory. even the 


This meal was prepared by Koyama 
Hirohisa, the owner of an elite 
restaurant called Aoyagi. One of 
Japan’s best chefs, he founded the 
Heisei Academy of Cuisine. Koyama 
is active on the international 
gastronomic stage as well, giving 
lessons in Japanese cooking at top 
hotels in a number of countries, and 
at a prestigious school for French 
cuisine in Paris. 
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1 Take half a mackerel (400 g). Remove the small bones with a 
fish-bone remover. You will not damage the fish if you remove 
the bones by pulling along the grain of the flesh. 


2 Place the fish on a cut- 
ting board, outer side up, 
and cut at an angle into 
long, 1-cm wide slices. 


me i MES 
3 Lightly cover the mackerel slices with wheat flour, then remove 
any excess flour. 


Marinated fried food keeps well for three or four days 
in the refrigerator, so you may want to prepare fairly 
large quantities. And because it keeps its fresh taste 
even at room temperature, you can add it to the lunch 
you take to work. The pleasantly acidic taste whets the 
appetite, so namban-zuke is a welcome addition to Ja- 
panese lunch boxes. 

Instead of mackerel, you can use another fish, like 
sardines or horse mackerel. If you use smelts or other 
small fish, you do not have to slice them in half or de- 
bone them—the bones are edible, and provide an extra 
source of calcium. 


Remove and a 
then cut it int 
cm piece of carrot 


ous “strings” from one stalk of celery, 
peces. Finely slice half an onion, a 5- 
c2nbeg= leaf. Cut 5 small hot red pep- 
pers lengthwise im ‘ m 2 saucepan, mix 1 cup of water, 1 
cup of vinegar. anc y sauce. Bring to a boil, to elimi- 
nate the acidic s ger. Remove from heat, add the 
sliced vegetables 200er. sprinkle in some red hot 
pepper powder, 2 


5 Slowly deep-fry the fish 
= 2 moderate temperature. 
Take out of the oil and place 
= so Met most of the oil is 


6 “20 Te al Da higher tem- 


Here are some hints to obtain more flavor. Use 
vegetables that will add extra fragrance and sweetness. 
Do not use sugar, as that would smother the natural 
sweetness of the vegetables. Instead of onions, you can 
use leeks or scallions, and you can even add ginger or 
garlic. Be sure to cut the fish into long thin strips, so 
that the taste of the marinating liquid seeps in well. 
Adding the fish to the liquid straight from the hot oil is 
also important, as this draws extra flavor from the vege- 
tables into the fish. 

Use the remaining marinating liquid as a 
salad dressing. ® 
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Haiku and Nature 
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Sugita Hisajo (1890-1946) first tried 
her hand at novels and tanka verse, 
but later concentrated on haiku, 
studying under Takahama Kyoshi. 


Haiku are extremely short poems 
written in three lines of 5, 7 and 5 
syllables. This 17-syllable verse 
format is unique to Japan. Haiku 
symbolize the world of nature or 
human emotions, using code words 
called kigo or kidai, to call to mind 
one seasonal moment. 


Slowly undressing 
after seeing the blossoms— 
rainbow sashes cling. 


Haiku by Sugita Hisajo 


Years ago at parties under the blos- 
soming cherry trees, women wore colorful 
kimonos called hanagoromo. Imagine one 
of these women at home after her outing, 
still exhilarated but a little tired, untying 
the cords that hold her clothing together. 
The formal kimono, with its under- 
garments and embellishments, generally 
has seven sashes and cords of different 
widths, thicknesses and colors. The silk 
cords tend to cling to the cloth in a grace- 
ful yet slightly obstinate manner. 

This clinging nature of the cords is at 
the heart of the haiku. The colorful 
cords depict the woman’s feelings of 
rapture after the party, and her sensual 
joy at being a woman. 

Sugita Hisajo wrote about her poem 
in 1928: “Taking off her hanagoromo 
outfit, one piece after another, the wo- 


Article by Nakamura Yutaka, haiku poet 
Photo by Suda Issei 


Hanagoromo 
nuguya matsuwaru 
himoiroiro 


man is a little annoyed at the cords 
sticking to her garments, and she is 
pleasantly tired after the cherry blos- 
som party. My poem reveals a private 
moment by examining two aspects of 
the cords—the beauty of their many 
colors, and their sluggish motion.” 

The poem’s strength lies in its ability to 
reveal a private moment without mincing 
words, while at the same time painting a 
truly beautiful picture. 

Sugita was known as one of the best 
female poets in the latter part of the 
1920s. The last years of her life were 
ill-fated and undermined by sickness, 
and she died in a mental hospital in 
1946. Her works were printed in col- 
lected form six years after her death. @ 


Challenging the Future 
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Autofocus Compacts or Interchangeable-Lens 
SLRs... —- 35mm or Advanced Photo System ... 


YASHICA makes it picture-perfect. Everytime! 


Microtec Zoom 120’s unique 
E.L. (Electronic Luminescence) 
Auto Lighting dial automatically 
lights up and glows when it’s 
too dim to read. Thanks to this 
exclusive feature, you can 
choose and set your shooting 
mode — even in the dark! — 
without groping! 


With its extra-large viewfinder, the 
EZ-VIEW lets you see and 

compose your picture better! And 
for great snapshots, simply 
and shoot. The EZ-VIEW w 
the rest — automatically! Compact 
sized, the EZ-VIEW 
priced and within th 


zoom out without removing 
finger from the release button. An 
the camera is fully automatic, with 
a powerful 38-70mm zoom lens, 
multi-functional flash and full 
information viewfinder. Budget- 
priced ... best value 

for money! 


POR SED» 


The new photo system that 
offers faster, simpler, foolproof 
drop-in loading. Plus: 

* Choice of 3 formats — 
including panoramic — all on 
the same roll of film 
Enhanced print quality 
Proof sheet with every roll 
developed to enable you to 
select the pictures you want 
enlarged. 


Autofocus compact with superior, 
high-powered 38-120mm (3x) 
zoom lens and exclusive E.L. Auto 
Lighting shooting-mode dial. Plus, 
for increased versatility, this top-of- 
the-line model offers multi-modes 
for shooting, flash and film drive. 


And coming soon: the all-in-one YASHICA 
DIGITAL camera with 350,000 pixel CCD Device, 
optical viewfinder, 1.8" colour liquid crystal 
monitor and built-in electronic flash. Watch for it! 


DIGITAL 
camera 


Te 5 and T5D 
with auto-date 
A little ‘gem’ of a 
camera, this pocketable 


compact has a world- 
renowned Carl Zeiss T* Tessar 


lens for sharper pictures. Plus triple- 
beam infrared active AF (autofocusing) 
system, additional top-panel reflex viewfinder 
for unusual-angle shoots and weather-proof 
construction. Plus five shooting modes for 


increased versatility. 
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MULTI PROGRAM 


Versatile manual-focusing SLR 
with 3 Auto-Exposure modes. 
Plus action-freezing 1/2000- 
sec top shutter speed, CPU- 
controlled timing of all camera 
functions, continuous motor 
dr auto rewind and full 
range of YASHICA/CONTAX 

m lenses, including Carl 
T+ optics. 
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Acclaim 
ZOOM 300 


Offers all these APS 
advantages plus a 3x power 
zoom and al! the features of a 
top-class fully automatic 
compact autofocus camera. 
Plus: the ability to print 9 
“User-Select’ titles onto your 
film, including ‘Thank You’, 
“Congratulations’, ‘| Love You’ 
etc. 


YASHICA 


“YASHICA’ is a trademark of KYOCERA CORPORATION 


FEM A238 FH (BEB) = SL (REBAR) 


KYOCERA CORPORATION Optical Equipment Group, 27-8.'6-chome, Jingumae. Shibuya-ku. Tokyo 150. JAPAN Tel: (03) 3797-4631 
UNIVERSAL OPTICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD 14/FL Piazza Industrial Bldg, 133 Hoi Bun Road, Kwun Tong, Kowloon, HONG KONG Tel: 23435151 


